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““ANYWHERE BUT THE CONVENT,” SAID ROSADA. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 


CHAPTER XI.—CHANGES OF PROSPECT FOR ROSADA. 


Tuar evening, while Antonio was thinking of his own 
case and hopes, Rosada had been sitting alone with 
her needlework and her thoughts under the old 
orange-tree beside the fountain in the patio where 
she had first seen Count Eduro. The girl was par- 
tial to that seat, and crept away to it from Don 
Bernardo’s ancestors and Doiia Natella’s conquests, 
for the old people generally kept close in the back 
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room with those subjects of private entertainment, 
and she was sewing and musing there when Jacinta 
came out of her own culinary haunt, looking par- 
ticularly disconcerted, and limping, too, having met 
with a slight accident to her right foot on the pre- 
ceding day, when in full pursuit of Father Crispano, 
who, for some of his own peculiar reasons, had ven- 
tured too near her lair. 

“‘Rosada,” she said, ‘‘there is no money in the 
house ; Antonio Diaz should have sent us two ducats 





to-day, as your brother says he ought to do twice 
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every week on account of the friar being here. I 
don’t understand it, and I don’t think Don Enrique 
does ; but the friar is not to be seen, or you might speak 
to him about it, for I will never change a civil word 
with any of his order. He has gone on some of his 
journeys, I suppose. I would beg in the streets for 
a candle to St. Philip, the patron of travellers, if he 
fell and broke his neck. But, as I was saying, there is 
no money, and your brother is not at home. I wonder 
he doesn’t get married to La Seforita Leonora and 
be done with his gadding; it would be better for us 
all. That man will be coming with the fish, and he 
won't leave a tail without being paid for it—those 
common people get so insolent when a great family 
happens to be reduced. I cannot go to La Juderia 
with this foot of mine—it all came through that 
detestable Capuchin. You will put on your mantilla, 
child, and take Manola with you; she has a proper 
respect for the family, and will make a good enough 
duenna in the by-streets at this hour. You’ will 
ask to have private speech with Catalina. I'll 
warrant she is at home; her brother’s caravan set 
out for Alcala to-day, and doubtless he has gone with 
it, that is why the ducats were forgotten. Catalina 
never remembers to send money if she can help it. 
But will speak to her in private: I would not 
let the. cobbler’s wife know that we were getting 
money from a man whose father was a Jew.” 

A walk in the cool evening with her quiet and civil 
neighbour Manola was a pleasure which Rosada 
could not expect every day: it outweighed the dis- 

errand of applying for money to the stingy 
Catalina; but when she reached the merchant’s 
house, Jacinta’s reckoning was reversed: the sister 
‘was from home, and the brother was not, and havi 
no scru ical hee exemage to On dewed del 
kindly Diaz, Rosada at once requested to see ‘him. 
Had Antonio been as good a Catholic as he professed 
to be, his patron saint would have got both thanks 
and candles for that unexpected but most welcome 
appearance at his door. 

“Tam at your service, noble senorita, now and at 
all times,” he said, with an extremely low bow. 
*‘Lucia,” he continued, turning to the maid and 
slipping into her hand the cupboard keys, ‘take 
good Manola to the kitchen and entertain her with 
the best the house affords.” 

Lucia looked as if she thought her master must be 
going out of his mind, but she disappeared with 
Manola and the keys, while Antonio, with ceremony 
enough for the entrance of the chief rabbin, con- 
ducted Rosada through his warehouse. 

“ Deign to step into my poor office, noble seiorita ; 
had I known you were about to honour my 
house with this visit, I should have had the guest 
chamber prepared with all things fitting; but truly 
my sister and I see little company, and the room is 
half filled with bales of merino wool, wherein I fear 
there are many fleas,’ said the plain-spoken mer- 
chant, as he handed her to the best seat in the office. 

‘“‘T pray you take no trouble for me, Senor Diaz; 
I only came to ask if you would be good enough to 
lend my family two ducats, which Jacinta says you 
send twice every week, and they did not come to- 
day,”’ said Rosada, drawing her mantilla closer to 
hide the crimson flush which overspread her beautiful 
face, for Antonio had lighted his office lamp. 

“Ah! what forgetfulness; it was doubtless owing 
to the haste of my sister’s departure. Accept my 
-humble apologies and favour me by taking any 





sum that may serve your family,” said the merchant, 
as he pulled out a well-filled purse and laid it on 
the table before her. 

‘‘T thank you, and so will all my family, Seitor 
Diaz—you have been always kind,” said Rosada, 
taking twoducats out of the full purse and rising to go. 

‘‘Stay for one moment, I beseech you, seiorita,” 
said Antonio, suddenly plucking up courage—for 
when might such an opportunity occur again? “I 
have something to say to you which I have been 
wanting to say for months, ay, almost for years. 
Senorita, I am a rich man, richer than you think— 
than anybody in Cordova imagines. I could dress 
my wife in velvet and satin; no lady in Spain 
would have more precious jewels; she could ride 
in her coach, have maids to wait upon her, and 
footmen to run at her bidding. Ay, and if need 
were, because of the opposition of friends, or any 
other impediment, to leave this land, I could carry 
all my riches and my bride to another country, 
and find a better home and set up a better busi- 
ness. Consider this, beautiful senorita, for there is 
no woman in all the world that I love or would 
seek for a wife but you. I am only a plain man 
of merchandise; I cannot make flattering speeches, 
write polished verses, or sing songs in praise of 
your beauty to guitar, like gallants of more gentle 
b ing. I have no rank equal to yours, and I 
confess I am not young, though not so old as I 
look either; but I have a large fortune and an honest 
heart, and I lay them both at your feet. Beautiful 
senorita, may I hope to be your servant?” 

A lady’s servant, in the chivalrous language of the 
seventeenth century, signified her accepted lover, and 
before Antonio came to that point, surprise would 
have been a faint term by which to describe the utter 
amazement of Rosada. That the sober, matter-of- 
fact merchant, with his quaint manner and grizzling 
hair, should think of playing the wooer’s part, much 
less of addressing herself, had never entered into 
her imagination, and it was well that the mantilla 

ially concealed her look of blank astonishment. 

ut in spite of poverty and seclusion, the daughter of 

De Valdez had good sense and polished manners be- 
fitting her gentle blood. 

“Senor Diaz,” she said, recovering her composure 
by a great effort, ‘‘ I know not how to thank you for 
this preference, of which indeed I am not worthy; 
but 1 pray you consider that I am young and have 
seen no society, on which account I must simply 
speak my mind. You have been kind to me and my 
family beyond what we can ever repay, and I will 


| always remember you with respect and gratitude in 


my life and in my prayers; but I pray you, think of 
some lady of better fortune, whom in truth you may 
easily find, and speak of this matter no more.” 

‘Why so, senorita ?—you do not disdain me because 
I am not of the blue blood, and my hair is growing 
grey; surely my riches make up for such drawbacks? 
See, I have a present for you,’ and Antonio ran to 
the secret drawer, took out the splendid necklace, 
held it up in the lamplight for a moment that she 
might see its magnificence, and dropped it into her 
lap. ‘It is worth three thousand ducats,” he said. 
Love itself could not blunt the reckoning powers of the 
Israelite; but Rosada gently took up the glittering 
wreath of gems and laid it on the table. 

“‘ What! seiiorita ; you will not, you cannot refuse 
my love-token, which a princess might be proud of? 
I bought it in Granada where they make the best 
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jewellery, and have kept it for you this many a 
month,” cried Antonio, and the vexed and mortified 
expression of his face smote Rosada to the heart. 
All his friendship and help to her family, all his 
fatherly kindness to herself, rose in the young girl’s 
memory, and would have pleaded the merchant’s 
cause had there been no other cause in the way; but 
Rosada could not forget her first love, may be was 
not old and prudent enough to see the advantage and 
the necessity of doing so, and in the noble simplicity 
of her nature she saw but one way of dealing justly 
with Antonio. 

‘“‘Senor Diaz,” and she drew the mantilla more 
completely over her face, ‘“‘I will not accept your 
present, because I cannot accept your suit; there was 
one that spoke to me at the shepherd’s feast on the 
mountains.” 

“But surely you will not think of him!’’ cried 
Antonio; ‘the hair-brained Englishman who went 
off on some graceless adventure, and forgot both his 
company and his vows.” 

“Nay, senor,’ and Rosada’s voice took a firmer 
tone, ‘‘if Count Eduro were an Englishman—” 

“That he was, and I fear a heretic,’ said the 
owner of the subterraneous synagogue, any excuse 
being good against a rival. 

‘Well, then, if he were all you say, I believe, and 
ever shall, till the contrary is proved, that Count 
Eduro did not go off on a graceless adventure, but 
rather met with some strange misfortune—it may be 
with his death in the forest.”” Rosada uttered the 
last words with a heavy sigh. Hard fortune had 
disciplined, but not frozen up her youth, and the 
merchant stood gazing at her veiled figure sadly and 
silently for a minute. 

‘But if Count Eduro should never return,” he said 
at last, ‘‘and your friends should see no other chance 
for you, seiorita; that is, I mean honourable provision ; 
you would not choose to bury your young years in a 
convent, as many noble ladies are obliged to do?”’ 

“T will do what God and my family please,” said 
the Spanish girl; ‘“‘ but, Senor Diaz, I beseech you, 
let me go home, for it grows late.” 

“‘T will see you safe to the Casa de Valdez; but 
one other word,” said Antonio, stepping between her 
and the door; ‘‘ your mind may change, the count 
may not come back, you may not like to go to the con- 
vent. I will not press my suit upon you, because I see 
it is not welcome, and, senorita, I love you too well to 
be a trouble or a tax to you; but you will take the 
necklace and wear it for my sake, only I pray you do 
not let Catalina see it, she has odd ways of her own,” 
and he tried to put the costly trinket into Rosada’s 
hand. 

‘No, senor,” she said, drawing back, ‘‘I cannot, 
I will not take it; but I thank you from my heart, 
and I hope you will keep it for some better and 
happier bride.”’ 

“‘T will keep it for none but you,” said the mer- 
chant, laying the necklace carefully back on the 
table—its intrinsic value was in his mind even at 
that moment, yet the love he professed was true and 
strong. ‘I will keep it for none but you; but, 
Sehorita, you will not mention what has passed 
between us, and if things should happen hereafter 
as I said, you will think of poor Antonio.” 

He took her beautiful hand, and she did not with- 
draw it—they understood each other. Antonio Diaz 
‘was a worthy man, when all drawbacks arising from 
love of gain and dread of the Inquisition were 
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allowed for—too good for his times and fortunes, and 
the moral worth that exists in spite of surroundings 
is great indeed. So the innocent young girl, un- 
guarded except by her native purity, had respect, 
gratitude, and sympathy for him, but no fear of the 
man who had made such unsuccessful suit to her; 
and when he pressed her hand to his lips with an 
ardour that seemed strangely at variance with his 
sober face, methodical ways, and look of advancing 
years, she said: ‘‘ Adieu, senor, be sure that I will 
never forget your goodness, and nobody shall hear 
from me a word of our talk this evening ; but let me 
go home with Manola, and do not bear us company, 
for Jacinta or my brother might see you, and wonder, 
and ask questions.” 

Human precautions, even those of young and fair 
senoritas, often prove vain. Rosada had staved off the 
merchant’s escort, had left him to lock up the neck- 
lace again in his secret drawer, and also lock up the 
disappointment which that much-desired interview 
had brought in his heart. She was hurrying home 
with the cobbler’s wife, and hoping Jacinta would 
not notice the time she stayed, when a quick step 
came up behind her, a hand was laid on her shoulder, 
and the voice of her brother, Don Enrique, said: 
‘Where have you been so late, Rosada?”’ 

In few words, and as calmly as she could, the girl 
explained her business at Antonio’s house. 

‘* You have been there,” cried Don Enrique, with 
ill-suppressed anger; ‘‘ Jacinta should know better 
than to send you on such errands. I will tell her 
what I think of her regard for the family honour 
before she and I are much older. Come along, it is 
too late for any respectable girl to be abroad, much 
less a daughter of De Valdez;” and, drawing his 
sister’s arm within his own, he hurried her on to the 
great old house at a pace which honest Manola found 
it difficult to keep up with. 

Jacinta was looking out at the gate in a state of 
high excitement, and her first words to Rosada were, 
‘What can ever have kept you so long, child? did 
you see Catalina?” 

‘“‘No,” said the truthful Rosada; ‘“‘I saw Seftor 
Antonio, his sister was not at home; but he gave me 
the ducats himself—here they are; and Master Diaz 
was good enough to say he was sorry they had not 
been sent as usual.” 

‘“‘ But what kept you so long,” said the unmanage- 
able Jacinta, “if that was all Master Diaz had to 
say ?” 

“He was showing me a diamond necklace—a 
beautiful grand thing,” said Rosada. It was true, 
but not the whole truth, which she had promised not 
to tell; and the sensible, delicate-minded girl kept 
her promise as much from inclination as honour. 

‘Vanity, vanity, child; Master Diaz should have 
more discretion than to show the jewels he holds as 
pledges, I’ll warrant, to one of your age ; such sights 
put nonsense in the heads of young people;” and 
Jacinta led the way with her lantern, through court 
and passage, to the family dwelling-place in the 
backward end of the ancestral mansion, while Don 
Enrique, who had been silently taking in the con- 
versation at the top of a convenient stair, retired in 
wrathful haste to his own apartment. 

He took no pride in his beautiful sister now that 
she had no prospect of an advantageous match. He 
had not spoken of the convent, thinking there would 
be time enough for that, and also entertaining a faint 
hope that Digby might turn up again. That hope 
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was dyingaway. He did not visit San Juan de Roca 
to inquire for news of his lost friend—partly because 
he despaired of getting any, and partly because he 
did not care to meet Gulinda’s father after the 
Capuchin’s intimation that a complete report of his 
conduct to the shepherd’s daughter would be given at 
the venta. Since the unpleasant encounter of that 
day beside the mountain stream, he had given up the 
pursuit of beauty and devoted himself exclusively to 
that of wealth; but his courtship of Senorita Leonora 
was a stand-still business. The lady of his choice 
regularly appeared in her grandmother’s velvet and 
stomacher, with the dairy-woman for a duenna, 
listened and responded to his compliments, as be- 
came a Spanish heiress ; but all the fervour which he 
thought it necessary to assume had no further effect 
onher. His declarations of dying for her sake, and 
being ready to maintain her beauty against all the 
knights of Christendom, did not bring matters a whit 
nearer the desired conclusion. La Senorita Leonora 
was willing to be courted, but by no means in haste 
to marry the penniless De Valdez. His uncle and 
aunt had gradually and almost imperceptibly become 
aware that his fortune was not yet made; their chief 
wants were supplied by the increased bounty of 
Antonio Diaz; long habit had reconciled them to 
their unique mode of life, and they could do very 
well without the nephew, whose home-coming had 
brought them neither pleasure nor profit. 

Poor lonely Rosada would have clung to him with 
a sister’s affection, and looked fondly up to her 
travelled and accomplished brother, though he had 
no store of American gold from which to portion her. 
But Don Enrique was too selfish and shallow- 
minded to value her love or sympathise with her 
luckless youth. He went abroad on his own pursuits 
and pleasures, and left her in that gloomy, cheerless 
home, made darker and more dreary by the memory 
of the lost Digby, her first hope and her first disap- 
pointment. Young De Valdez took no pride in his 
only sister; who had no dowry but goodness and 
beauty; but he had a Spaniard’s pride in his blue 
blood. What he called the presumption of Antonio 
Diaz at their meeting on the mountain road had 
been kept for his private meditation. The merchant’s 
help was necessary to the family, and it would not do 
to set the old people against him, lest their talk might 
reach Antonio’s ears, or Catalina’s, which would be 
worse. But Don Enrique had not forgotten the 
subject, and now that Rosada had been on an errand 
to the merchant’s house, and stayed there long and 
late seeing a diamond necklace, her haughty brother 
thought it was full time to prevent the possibility of 
a plebeian alliance, by sending the girl to a convent 
without delay. 

Jacinta had given him such a taste of her quality 
in the matter of Father Crispano, that he would not 
venture to make a display of his indignation at her 
sending Rosada on such an embassy; but she was a 
power, properly speaking, the only one in the house. 
He knew her attachment to the orphan girl she had 
brought up; he also knew her zeal for the family 
honour to be as ardent as his own; and he lost no 
time in taking Jacinta into confidence. 

On the very first opportunity for private speech, he 
laid before her in the clearest terms the danger that 
threatened the De Valdez.line, pointed out how 
evident it was that Antonio Diaz had neither given 
up nor altered his design to ally himself with the 
illustrious house, which was for the present sup- 
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ported by his bounty, but must be for ever degraded 
by connection with him, and conjured the devoted 
housekeeper to assist him in placing his sister beyond 
the merchant’s reach without incurring the mer- 
chant’s displeasure. 

‘‘Rosada is a good girl; she would never be 
tempted to do anything that might disgrace her 
family,” said Jacinta. 

‘1 know she is good ; and how could she be other- 
wise when you brought her up?” said the tactical; 
don; ‘but there is no reckoning on girls when, 
cunning men take them in hand. That fellow Antonio 
has the Jew’s blood in his veins; he can get hold of 
money and jewels, and my sister is but ill-provided, 
as we all are. Who knows but his diamond necklaces. 
and his promises of everything fine might work upon 
her mind? Jacinta, there is no safety for her and for 
us but the convent; besides, you know the life of a 
nun is holy, and my sister’s good works and prayers 
would benefit us all.” These considerations, tem- 
poral and spiritual, weighed down Jacinta’s un- 
willingness to part with the girl she loved as a mother 
might, and see her youth and beauty shut up for ever 
in the cloister and the cell; she said with a sigh that 
perhaps it was the order of Providence and the best, 
thing that could be done for the child to keep her 
safe from the vanities and vices of the world, and 
make sure of an honourable provision befitting her 
rank and name. 

Having gained this important ally, Don Enrique 
stayed at home from the coffee-house and Alameda 
one evening, seated himself in the back room with 
the rest of the family, and said to Don Bernardo, 
“Uncle, can you tell me which is the convent in 
Cordova that is bound to receive a daughter of our 
family without a dowry.” 

‘‘The convent of St. Elvira, which stands east of 
the Alcazar, with the hospital for lepers on the west, 
the house of lunatics on the north, and the gibbet on 
the south of it. It was founded,” said Don Ber- 
nardo, catching at the opportunity, and turning up 
the volume which formed the study of his remarkably 
useless life, ‘‘ by my noble ancestress, Dona Elvira 
Prosida Isabella, called by a poet the Manslayer, on 
account of her matchless beauty and the many lovers 
who were supposed to have died through her disdain! 
It is also said that she dealt with Moorish enchanters, 
and by their help poisoned several of her relations- 
in-law with whom she had quarrels; but, repenting 
of these sins in her latter days, she accused the 
wicked enchanters to the Inquisition, founded a con- 
vent in honour of her patron saint Elvira, and, 
despising worldly pomp and pleasure, became abbess 
of the holy house, and died in the odour of sanctity. 
By her settlement the convent is bound to receive one 
daughter out of every generation without a dowry, 
and also to celebrate seven masses every year for the 
repose of her husband’s soul and the souls of his 
relations, which I doubt not the nuns are singing to 
this day.” 

“They do well,” said Don Enrique; ‘but since 
there is this provision for a daughter of our family, 
I think it right that my only sister should have the 
benefit of it; she has no fortune, and husbands 
now-a-days are not to be found for dowerless maidens ;: 
besides, the church tells us that the cloister is the 
way to heaven; no Christian lady can object to that, 
and nuns are safe from the troubles and temptations- 
of the world.” 

‘‘ Brother, I am too young, and not good enough 
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to go to a convent yet,”’ said Rosada, looking up 
from her needlework with a face that was calm but 
deadly pale. 

‘Oh, nonsense!” said Don Enrique, ‘I wish all 
the nuns were as good as you, Rosada; and you need 
not look so frightened, nobody wants you to take the 
veil and the vows all at once. There are two years of 
noviciate, I believe; by the time they pass you will 
know your own mind, and how you like a convent 
life; everybody likes it, I am told, and I will go over 
and speak to the abbess about you if she is to be 
seen to-morrow.” 

The convent of St. Elvira, the cheerful surroundings 
of which Don Bernardo had so accurately described, 
was one of the many monastic houses of old Cordova 
which time, war, and change have swept away till 
their sites know them no more. Its order was that 
of the Benedictine nuns, whose seclusion from the 
world was strict and perfect: above the high wall of 
enclosure nothing could be seen but the topmost 
boughs of some old cypress-trees. The garden within 
was also the cemetery of the sisterhood, and, except 
when a novice was admitted, the outer gate was 
opened only once a year to receive supplies which 
could not be taken in at the turn, where all business 
with the external world was transacted. That high 
grey wall of inclosure, and the tops of those old 
cypress-trees, were plainly visible across the ruins of 
La Moreria from an upper room in the Casa de 
Valdez. A beautiful chamber it was, with a ceiling 
of flowers, fruit, and foliage in the finest wood 
carving, and walls painted in panels of Arabesque. 
Father Crispano had been copying there, but no one 
had seen him about the house for many aday. He 
had taken longer leave of absence than usual; 
Jacinta had begun to hope that he would never come 
back, and Rosada had crept up to the forsaken 
chamber in the silence of the summer afternoon to 
look out on the wall and the cypresses, and lament 
the lot that doomed her to gloomy seclusion. Don 
Enrique had commenced negotiations for her re- 
ception. Diplomacy of any kind was never quick 
work in Spain, and with the abbess of St. Elvira ex- 
pecting to receive a nun without a dowry it was par- 
ticularly slow. Still the family right was clear, and 
there was no doubt in any of their minds that the 
outer gate would be ultimately opened for Rosada’s 
admission. Don Bernardo had given her full details 
regarding the ladies of the De Valdez line who had 
taken the veil there. Some of their antecedents 
were not very edifying, but they all died in the 
odour of sanctity. Dona Natella had recounted to 
her how she was once on the point of retiring to its 
strict enclosure herself, on account of a certain 
hidalgo who had died, some said from drinking too 


‘much Lisbon wine, but she believed it was through 


her cruelty. Jacinta had lectured her on the advan- 
tages of being honourably provided for in the con- 
vent, kept safe from this world’s temptations, and 
made sure of beatitude in the next; but all was not 
sufficient to reconcile the young girl to the prospect 
of the cloister and the cell. It had been in a manner 
set before her from childhood. Her Catholic educa- 
tion had invested the life of a nun with peculiar 
holiness in her eyes; the poor priest who acted as 
confessor to such poverty-struck penitents as her 
family had told her that there was no life so good or 
so happy; but nature prevailed over superstition. 
Had things gone on in the same cheerless track 
which they had kept before that Holy Cross Day in 
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La Mezquita, when she first saw Count Eduro, and 
he found his way to the Casa de Valdez, it would 
not have been so hard for her to spend her days 
within the grey wall, and rest among the sister- 
hood under the cypress-trees when her time of vespers 
and matins was over. But Rosada had tasted the 
wine of life, had seen the May morning of first-love 
break on her existence, had got a glimpse of her fair 
and rightful heritage of youth and hope, and she 
could not part for ever from the dream and the 
memory of these. Yet it was the wish of her entire 
family, the advice of her confessor, and her only 
chance, as it seemed then, of proper provision for 
the future. She did not think of Antonio Diaz. 
Rosada would rather have taken the veil than wed 
the man who was not her choice, even had there been 
no class prejudice to contend with. But the case 
was hard, and there was no remedy, and the thought- 
ful, gentle girl sat in the deserted room with her 
head bowed down upon her hands, and her long 
black hair, broken away from band and bodkin, 
falling round her like the veil she dreaded, and wept 
long and sore. 

There was a sound of a light step approaching, the 
door creaked, but Rosada heard and saw nothing till 
a hand was laid softly on her bowed head. A voice 
said in her ear, ‘‘ Why do you weep, my daughter?” 
and as she looked up there stood Father Crispano. 

The dread which his mysterious ways inspired in 
the rest of the family had but little hold on her 
young mind. She had been kind to the friar accord- 
ing to her ability, the friar had been friendly with 
her, and now, when he suddenly appeared beside her 
in her sorrow, the strangeness of his coming brought 
her no fear. ‘‘ Why do you weep, my daughter ?”’ he 
said again ; ‘‘ it issad to see a face lke yours so early 
acquainted with tears.” 

‘Perhaps you will blame me for it, father,’ and 
Rosada endeavoured. to wipe her eyes—‘ my brother 
wishes me to enter the convent of St. Elvira, and I 
am not willing to go.” 

‘‘T blame you not, my daughter,” said the Capuchin. 
‘‘Convents are for those who have grown weary of 
the world’s sins and sorrows, and not for you, who 
have scarcely looked on life.” 

‘Then, father, out of your charity I pray you speak 
to my brother on my behalf,” said Rosada, catching 
at the straw of hope. 

‘*T will do something better than that for you, my 
good girl: listen,” and the friar sat down by her side. 
‘‘My noble mistress, Donia Constanza, whose second 
name you bear, is a lady of strict virtue and piety, 
and has been such from her youth; her house is a 
rich and well-ordered one, as safe from sin and folly 
as any convent could be. She has a numerous retinue, 
but neither daughter nor niece to be at hand in her 
advancing years, being a widow without children; 
now if it be to your mind, I will write to the dona 
and persuade her to take you under her protection 
and into her house, that you may get a gentlewoman’s 
education ; andif you are dutiful and gain the dojia’s 
liking, as I doubt not you will, she may finally take 
you for her own child and find you a noble husband.” 

“T don’t want a husband, father, only of your 
goodness do not let them send me to the convent,” 
said Rosada. 

‘‘ Only he that was lost in the forest of the Sierra,” 
said the Capuchin. ‘‘My daughter, these are the 
dreams of youth, but they are natural, and I promise 
you, as we sit here alone, that I will do my utmost 
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to discover what has become of your brother’s friend 
and yours; and if it be possible, and. he has not 
acted unworthily, I will also do my utmost to pro- 
mote your honourable union.” 

‘God will reward you for your kindness, father, 
for I never can.”” Rosada’s eyes were dry now, but 
she let the long hair fall over. her face, and con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Yet let me ask you one thing: Is it true 
what Antonio Diaz says, that the count was an 
Englishman and a heretic ?” 

‘‘ Edward Digby, for such was his real name, was 
a native of England, and of most noble lineage, as 
your brother knows, and you should have been told 
in good time. He took the name of a Biscayan count 
as the safest for his sojourn in this country. Good 
as well as bad men come out of every land, my 
daughter. I believe Edward Digby was of the 
Protestant faith; but as for heretic, it is a name 
which people often call each other merely when their 
opinions happen to differ. But the day wanes, and 
I have much to do,” said the Capuchin. ‘Shall I 
write to Dona Constanza? Are you willing to go 
away from your family and live in Toledo, for I 
know she would receive none of the house but 
yourself ?”’ 

‘Oh, father, I will go anywhere, or do anything 
that is right, so as they do not send me to the con- 
vent,” said poor Rosada. 

‘‘Fear not that, my daughter, but keep a good 
heart, put your trust in God, and all will yet go 
well; but for the present say nothing of what I 
purpose, it would only lead to questions and cavils 
which are not convenient ; keep discreet counsel, and 
be assured that the gate of St. Elvira will never close 
on you,” said Father Crispano. 

The negotiations with the abbess were proceeding 
as well as could be expected, ull the De Valdez 
family were getting easy in their consciences, 
because the good and beautiful girl whom they 
were about. to sacrifice to the pride of their blue 
blood appeared to be reconciled to her destiny. 
Rosada went about her household duties, minded 
her needlework, and attended to the friar’s wants, 


as if there was nothing she disliked on the tapis. | 


Her brother said it was evident to him that she had 
a vocation for a religious life ; but as he was crossing 
the grand patio one morning on his usual track, 
a courier who had just arrived: with letters for 
Father Orispano, presented him with one addressed 
tothe noble Senor Don Enrique de Valdez. He knew 
the handwriting, and in a flush of expectation, 
Don Enrique broke the seal and read :— 

‘Noble senor, and worthy kinsman, I have heard 
from my secretary, Father Crispano, such a good re- 
port of the sefiorita, your sister, and my namesake, that 
I have decided to take her under my protection, and 
into my house, where she will have instruction in all 
things proper for a gentlewoman, provided she take 
the name of Fonseca, and act according to my direc- 
tions. The most reverend Mother Florencia, prioress 
of the convent of St. Angelica of perpetual meditation, 
comes to Cordova on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Ferdinand, according to a vow which she made when 
Toledo was visited by the plague last summer, and it is 
my wish that the senorita, your sister, should journey 
to Toledo in her train. The most reverend mother 
will remain in Cordova about a fortnight; her rest 
will be in the monastery of St. Ferdinand, and she 
will furnish all necessary expenses. It is also my 
wish that the seforita shall travel in a gown of sage- 
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coloured damask, with a kirtle of tawny satin, and a 
mantilla of black Cordovan silk; that she shall bring 
with her a maid of good repute and proper breeding, 
about her own years, because there are no young 
people in my household, and I would not have the 
seborita to be strange and solitary. Asfor aduenna, 
I will provide her in a proper one acquainted with 
the manners and customs of Old Castile, which are 
not like those of the south. Meantime, I commend 
you to the keeping of all the saints, and am your 
loving kinswoman, Constanza Rosada de Fonseca.” 

There was more surprise than pleasure in Don 
Enrique’s face, when he looked up from that letter. 
He had always expected the great dona to do some- 
thing, but it was for himself rather than for his sister, 
and though he did not exactly envy Rosada’s good 
fortune, he would have been better pleased if a share 
of it had come his way. However, it was proper to 
appear perfectly delighted; he saw Father Crispano 
coming down a stair, and resolving to pay court 
henceforth to the influential secretary, he made haste 
to inform him of the purport of the letter, and thank 
him for the good office he had done for his sister. 

‘IT only made a true report of the senorita’s many 
good qualities and most amiable behaviour; the 
thanks are due to Providence and the kindness of 
Doiia Constanza,” said the Capuchin. 

‘‘ Ah! she isindeed kind; Rosada can never be 
grateful enough; but, father,” and Don Enrique’s 
tone became confidential, ‘‘ might not a lady of such 
high place and great fortune think of providing for 
a poor kinsman? Iam sure I should be willing to 
take the name of Fonseca too.” 

‘* May be,” said the friar ; ‘‘ it is the opinion of the 
noble dona that kinsmen should be able-to provide 
for themselves ; peace be with you, my son!” and he 
marched out of the patio. 





ESSAYS ON TEXTS. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 
CHRISTIAN UNIONISM. 
**Knit together in love.”—CoLOSSIANS ii. 2. 


Ir is an accepted maxim that union is strength; 
rock is stronger than sand, ice than water, an army 
than a mob. Union is strength, and safety, and 
success. When the boat’s crew pull together, the 
speed is best. When the team tugs in concert, the 
waggon moves. There are a thousand illustrations 
of this principle. Among civilised people it is well 
known, and used in all matters, small and great. 
Nay, it is followed instinctively by lower animals. 
The swarm of bees, the nests of ants, labour in com- 
bination. Wolves hunt in packs. But the truth of 
the maxim, ‘‘ Union is strength,” is so obvious, its 
application is so easy, and so immediately effective, 
that it is liable to many abuses. Let me try, as far 
as I can within the limits of a short essay, to point 
out some of them. 

I need not stop to show that union is mis- 
chievous when men unite for a bad purpose, as 
when thieves rob in company. I would rather try 
to show the defects, the dangerous defects, which 
are likely to attend ali unions, even when the 
objects which they are framed to serve are themselves 
desirable and legitimate. It must be understood 
that I am not now speaking of ‘“ trades’ unions,” 
although what I say applies to them as well as to 
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CHRISTIAN 


others. I speak of any union, any association or 
society, religious or secular ; the church itself, as well 
as the least and most worldly we ever heard of. 

The first danger I point out is in the creation of 
rules and arbitrary tests of worth, whereby those 
who unite are tempted to lose sight of the great 
principles of morality. When a number of persons 
combine for the purpose of obtaining any object, 
it is most important to keep them together. They 
are united, in the first instance, by forms of ad- 
mission, conditions of membership. Thus, to begin 
with, the circle of a man’s interests and motives is 
necessarily narrowed at once. He adds to the obli- 
gations of life and the tests of conduct directly he 
joins any association. But even these tests are fre- 
quently found not to be enough. They are multi- 
plied. The original simple form of admission, or 
rule of conduct, is followed by something more defi- 
nite and stringent. The regulations of the society 
become elaborate. A code of details grows up until 
the attention of the man is drawn toward the support 
of the association more than to the objects for which 
it was originally constructed. But, as I have hinted, 
there is a special danger of association in the fact 
that men are tempted to spend their powers of atten- 
tion and obedience upon the rules of the association 
to their forgetfulness of those great principles of 
morality which appeal to the conscience of mankind. 

A man who devotes himself heartily to the support 
and promotion of a society must be specially large- 
minded if he can avoid giving the best of his mind 
to that society. In some instances the society be- 
comes the world to him. He judges by its rules, 
which to him grow into great principles of life. He 
cannot form a fair opinion of those who are without 
the circle in which he moves; until, at last, some- 
times an act becomes, I will not say legitimate, but 
possible to him, because he thinks it will benefit, or 
will keep together the society to which he belongs. 
A man may become so absorbed in the support and 
defence of a special society, religious or otherwise, as 
to lose for a time all sense of the great principles of 
right or wrong by which the world is governed. He 
had no original private spite against those whom he 
opposes. It is the society which he works and fights 
for. He can see and think of nothing beyond it. 
Those who, in his estimation, threaten or injure it 
are beyond the reach of his consideration. They are 
disliked simply because they do not belong to him 
and his. To him they are even enemies to be beaten 
by any means, beyond pity or respect. Now this is 
a danger belonging to all societies of any kind. 
There have been times when the church itself has 
committed the same sins. True, they were conse- 
crated sins, but they were none the less sins. The 
burning of a heretic has been conducted with all 
solemnity of outward ecclesiastical consent. He may 
have been burnt religiously, with accompanying 
prayers which asked God to be an accomplice, and 
sermons which improved the occasion; but he has 
been burned simply because those who had the 
power and means to burn him thought that he 
endangered the society to which they were devoted. 
Tn exactly the same temper as we have sometimes 
heard of in associations for the purposes of trade, 
they get rid of him for the salvation of the union. 

Public feeling has somewhat changed, and some 
sense of catholic morality has grown up since such a 
crime was committed in England; and a proposal to 
burn a man or woman in Smithfield market because 
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he or she would not profess communion with the 
dominant church would perhaps be unpopular, eer- 
tainly illegal. But it has been done. I allude to 
this to show what evil may result from an intense 
devotion to a society; how this devotion may become 
so fierce and one-sided as to lose sight of what we 
believe to be the divine law of right and wrong. 
And I would add that the tendency of all party, 
union, or associated feelings, is to risk a sense of 
justice. It may not come to a head. It may be 
checked, it may restrain itself from fear, but the evik 
feeling, the feeling of ill-will to outsiders—because 
they are outsiders, because they belong to another 
nation, or church, or class—does not belong to trade 
unions alone. We are all of us exposed to it; and 
not only the history of the past, but the chronicle of 
passing events, shows how strong the feeling is in a 
large number; how ready they are to condemn a 
man because he does not belong to their set, what- 
ever it may be. Such and such a one is a Papist, or 
a heretic, or a foreigner, or a democrat, or an aris- 
tocrat, and so he is judged without being heard. Is 
not this true, my friends? Let none of us gratify 
his own sense of righteousness by crying out at those 
who will not hear him with patience because he does 
not belong to their set, or association, or country. 
Let us all recognise the tendency in us which so 
easily degrades family ties into feuds, good fellow- 
ship into party feeling, and patriotism into a blind 
coutempt for aliens and strangers. 

Let me now take another view of the danger of 
societies. A man may forego personal feelings in 
his devotion to an association. Societies have had 
their martyrs; but it is possible for a society to 
strengthen the very feeling which they are professedly 
formed to supersede—I{ mean selfishness. If a 
number of persons join a society for the purpose of 
benefiting their own position, whether they succeed 
in their purpose or not, they are likely to be 
strengthened in their desire by union. A man’s 
wish is not weakened when he is joined with another 
in wishing a similar thing. There are societies in 
which the motive principle is nothing better than an 
accumulation of personal selfishness. These may 
thrive for a time, but they have leaks all round; a 
member here and there will see an opening for the 
private furtherance of the wish which made him join 
the society. Being false to the great principle of our 
text, knit together in love, being careless of the well- 
being of the community at large, he will be false to 
the smaller community which he joins only with a 
view towards helping himself. He is a member who 
can never be depended on. A society thus formed is 
not only an unstable one, likely to break down when 
a selfish majority suspects that it will fail in its objeet 
of benefiting them individually, but it deepens and. 
nurses the selfishness of every one who joins it. We 
haye had instances of this kind in the mercantile 
companies which have been formed, and tempted many 
to join in hopes of getting larger returns for their 
money than they could hope to get by ordinary 
trade or investment. The moment suspicion arose 
there was a scramble for the fragments. Depositors 
who had selfish hopes, irrespective of fair business, 
were taken with panic, and helped to pull down the 
houses they had built; and the result in most cases 
is, I suppose, deep bitterness towards the chief of 
those with whom they were associated, and a general 
feeling of mistrust, quite the opposite of love or 
fellow-feeling. 
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But we reap as we sow. If selfishness is our motive 
we shall be encouraged in selfishness, and depart 
further and further from the central principle of 
Christian life, ‘‘ Knit together in love.” That alone 
makes union sound and lasting. But remember that 
the truest unions are not always capable of being 
recognised on earth, or even of being put into any 
- outward shape. Those may be essentially united who 
are outwardly severed, or who have never tried to 
form themselves into a visible association with dis- 
tinct purposes and rules. , 

Aman who acts on high principles, who does right 
because it is right; because he belongs to God, and 
feels he ought to resist everything which is mean and 
selfish, is really in union with large numbers, though 
he be not outwardly connected with them by rules of 
admission and terms of membership. Of such a 
character is the communion of saints, of which the 
visible church is an imperfect emblem and embodi- 
ment. Indeed the true union comes from acting in 
Christ’s spirit. True action in Christ’s spirit is by no 
means sure to come from or accompany any union, 
however fair its rules or high its object. If we have 
brotherly love we do not want any associations except 
for occasional expedience. We may be obliged to 
have them for that purpose—nay, we must have 
them’ but the outward union is the result and 
varying accompaniment of the common principle of 
action. 

Therefore I would say, although we cannot live 
without making some use of communities, do not 
too absolutely confide in the influence of any society 
of whatever kind. Prefer those that grow of them- 
selves to those which are artificially formed. Sus- 
pect and do all you can to hinder the multipli- 
cation of mere rules in anything. Walk in love, 
as Christ also hath loved us, and then you are in 
union with his obedient children, though the roll of 
your soeiety be not accessible here, and the admission 
of members be wholly in the hands of God, who 
helps and cheers a multitude of hearts with whom 
we may never be in sensible contact upon earth. 
The unseen, uncatalogued company of those who 
honestly are using the spirit of Christ, who is love, 
is truly the salt of the earth. It is the union which 
nothing can disturb or destroy. Its life is not de- 
pendent upon any tests of godliness which we can 
frame and enforce: it is hid with Christ in God. 
And though sometimes many of those who compose 
it may be brought together upon earth, they may be 
separated again without their union being weakened, 
for they are knit together in love. And that is a 
bond which needs least protection, for it is itself the 
strongest of all. As we fail in love nothing will give 
lasting good effect to our exertions; nothing will 
give us the true strength and safety which is the 
only charm of union. For though love produces 
union, union is by no means sure to produce love. 





BERMUDA FLOATING DOCK. 


WE give (from a photograph) the view of one of the 
most remarkable engineering constructions of our 
day—the floating dock of Bermuda. A dock capable 
of receiving large vessels of war had long been felt 
to be a great want in Bermuda. The porous nature 
of the rock hindered the construction of a stone basin 
in the usual way. It was at length determined by 
Colonel Clark, director of works of the navy, to 
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construct at home an iron dock, to be floated, when 
complete, to its destination. 

The dock was commenced in August, 1866 (on the 
principle of Messrs. Campbell, Johnstone, and Co.’s 
patent), and was finished in May, 1869, at a cost of 
about a quarter of a million sterling. By midsummer 
day all the fittings were complete, and the strange 
floating monster was ready for the voyage. 

As the construction of the Bermuda was a wonder of 
engineering and mechanical skill, so her conveyance 
was a triumph of nautical achievement. Though open 
at both ends, and the sides towering above the water 
as high as the tops of a frigate, and drawing only 
11ft. 2in., the passage was made with complete success, 
and the dock is now safely moored in Bermuda. A 
narrative of the voyage has been published,* from 
the Times notice of which we borrow a summary. 

The Bermuda was fitted with a gigantic rudder, 
and two light wooden bridges were thrown across 
her for purposes of navigation ; lighthouses, sema- 
phores for signalling to her consorts by day, and 
flashing lanterns for night work, were supplied to 
her; she was also provided with steam whistles and 
guns in case of fog, and at each corner was fixed a 
lightning conductor. Her crew consisted of 82 hands, 
under a staff commander and other officers, and were 
quartered in several of the upper watertight compart- 
ments, which were fitted as cabins. As these had 
no ports, their ventilation ‘was only such as the hatch- 
ways afforded, and in hot weather the “‘’tween decks” 
of the dock were almost unbearable. Her high sides 
were decked with wood, and afforded fair walking 
room, but by descending 53 feet of ladders her floor 
could be reached, and its clear space of 110 yards in 
length was a famous exercise ground. 

The Bermuda was sent to sea without her caissons, 
which weigh about 400 tons, and are used to close up 
each end of the dock after a vessel has been received 
upon her floor. These, having been made and fitted 
in England, were conveyed in pieces to Bermuda, 
and there riveted together by a body of workmen 
sent out for that purpose by the contractor. Even 
without them the dock weighed 8,200 tons, and 
although when the wind was fair a sort of sail or 
curtain was set between her sides, neither this nor 
her ponderous rudder was found to be of much 
assistance. She had to trust entirely, both for tow- 
ing and steering, to the engines of the men-of-war 
appointed to convey her to her destination. The 
vessels selected carried, perhaps, the most powerful 
machinery afloat, and, by the skilful application of 
competent strength, the Bermuda was moved through 
the water at an average speed of about five knots an 
hour. On the 23rd of June last she slipped her moor- 
ings in the Medway, and, being taken in tow by six 
tugs, proceeded to the rendezvous at the Nore, where 
the ironclads Northumberland and Agincourt were in 
waiting to pick her up. The Terrible, whose paddle- 
wheels have done good service for the last twenty- 
five years, steamed astern and in tow of the Dock, for 
the double purpose of steering and of acting as a 
check upon her should she prove unruly. The work 
of attaching the Dock to the Northumberland was 
quickly accomplished. She was brought under the 
ironclad’s stern; the immense hawsers, 620 feet in 
length and 26 inches in circumference, were at once 
passed between the vessels, and the squadron started 
down Channel. These hawsers were secured to the 





* Narrative of the Voyage of Her Majesty’s Floating Dock Bermuda. 
By one ef those on board, London: Day, 
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riding-bits in the cut-water deck, with which the 
dock had been fitted, and which formed part of the 
original design for rendering her navigable. This 
deck projected 24ft., and was sloped away on the 
under side so as to offer the least possible resistance 
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of the journal observes, more the appearance of an 
Australian shanty in the bush than of anything 
appertaining to shipboard. 

The Hydrographer to the Admiralty had laid down 
a track which was carefully adhered to by the squad- 






THE DOCK AT MOORINGS. 


to her progress; the after end of the dock was 
rounded off in a similar manner. 

The squadron made its way slowly down Channel, 
the Agincourt and Northumberland, harnessed 
tandem fashion, in front of the Bermuda, and the 
Terrible partly steaming and partly towing astern to 
keep the huge mass from yawing. The Buzzard 
and Medusa, soon afterwards relieved by the Helicon 
and Lapwing, took up their positions on either side, 
acting as a sort of police to warn off any vessels that 
might approach dangerously near to this strange 
ocean procession. Such an extraordinary vessel, if 
we may call her so, had never ventured on the 
dangers of the deep; the decks of her high sides 
were at about the elevation of the mizentop of the 
Agincourt, and outside the house which served as 
the captain’s cabin was a regular flower garden, in 
which sweet peas, mignonette, and other common 





flowers flourished, giving to the place, as the writer 


ron; it was based, as was the date of sailing, on the 
most careful consideration of probable wind and 
weather, and the result showed how soundly statis- 
tical knowledge of this sort may be applied. During 
the whole of her voyage, which lasted thirty-six 
days, nothing but the finest weather was met with ; 
all circumstances, with good management, contributed 
to a prosperous conclusion, and the Bermuda was 
towed into Grassy Bay, off Ireland Island, on Thurs- 
day, the 29th of July, and rode at anchor opposite 
the camber in which her life is to be passed. Since 
leaving the Medway there had been no accident to 
life or limb, although the clearing of the tackle, etc., 
often involved very dangerous service. The vessels 
towing her had been managed with a skill and deli- 
cacy only appreciable by those who know how much 
may depend in the crisis of an undertaking of this 
sort upon a few spokes of the wheel or turns of the 
scraw. ‘The careful selection and special qualifi- 
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cations of the officers is evident from the fact that 
in passing through the ‘‘ Narrows” of Bermuda the 
Dock was committed to the charge of two gunboats 
stationed at the island, which were so badly handled 
that perhaps the whole undertaking would have been 
frustrated by some catastrophe had not officers from 
the Warrior been sent to take command of them, 
after which they worked. perfectly. The last few 
miles were the most anxious of the whole voyage, 
and the currents of the ‘‘ Narrows,” the tortuous 
and shallow channel, involved great risk; the iron- 
clads drew too much water to be used here, and the 
Bermuda evinced at one time a disposition to start 
on her own account for Halifax, taking the Terrible, 
which was doing her best to persuade the dock to 
face the ‘‘Narrows,” in tow. However, after such a 
day’s expenditure of tackle as has rarely been 
equalled in naval annals, the monster was coaxed 
into submission, and passed into the harbour all safe. 

The only place touched at in the voyage was Porto 
Santo, in the Madeira group, where the Agincourt 
and Northumberland gave place to the Warrior and 
Black Prince. The highest speed ever attained was 
six and a half knots; but this involved a great con- 
sumption of coal, the husbanding of which was one 
of the chief necessities of the expedition. The 
senior officer was most unremitting in the careful 
performance of his duty; day and night, all through 
the voyage, flags, semaphores, and lanterns were at. 
work, and the signalmen of the squadron had little 
rest ; every contretemps was foreseen, and defeated by 
some new expedient, and the whole conduct of the 
expedition was without a single mistake. It is not 
often that a first venture so novel in itself, and 
involving such great risks, has had such perfect 
success. This success, it may be said, and truly, 
was owing in great part to uninterrupted fair 
weather; but it must be remembered that the fair 
weather itself was not lighted upon fortuitously. 
The track which insured it was laid down by careful 
calculation, and we may sum up the whole matter by 
saying that the transport of this great floating 
dock across the Atlantic was beset from first to last 
with difficulties and dangers which were every one 
overcome by the skilled and zealous co-operation of 
the builders of the Dock itself, of the Admiralty, 
and of the officers intrusted to convoy it. 





JUVENTUS MUNDI.* 
BY THE REY. PROFESSOR RAWLINSON, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE FIVE 
GREAT MONARCHIES.” 


I. 


“Juventus Munp1’’—-‘‘ The World’s Youth ”’—is a 
happy title for a volume of Homeric studies; and 
the volume to which Mr. Gladstone has given the 
name is a work happily conceived, and in many 
respects most happily executed. We propose in the 
present paper to give a short résumé of the chief con- 
clusions on the subject of Homer, his works, and his 
times, to which Mr. Gladstone’s laborious investiga- 
tion of the Homeric poems, and his other recent 
studies, have led him. In a second paper we may, 
perhaps, venture to criticise certain of these conclu- 
sions, which, to our thinking, are a little fanciful, and 
unsupported by sufficient evidence; but, for the pre- 
sent, we will not trouble our readers with contro- 





* Juventus Mundi: The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. By the 
Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1369. 
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versy, but simply put before them Mr. Gladstone’s 
views, which we shali state (so far as the exigency of 
compressing a volume into an article will allow us) 
in his own words. 

Mr. Gladstone, then, views the Trojan War and the 
subsequent wanderings of the princes engaged in it 
as historic facts. He regards the date of the war as 
certainly anterior—probably some centuries anterior 
—to B.c. 1209. He considers Homer to have been a 
real person, and conjectures him to have been born 
before or during the war, and to have been familiar, 
during the years of his maturity, with those who 
fought in it. He believes him to have been a 
European—not an Asiatic—Greek, and to have sung 
in Europe for the benefit of the Achzean Greeks, 
during the period of their prosperity, before the 
great Dorian Invasion, which reduced them to a dis- 
tressed condition. He thinks the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are alike the works of the great Achean 
bard, setting no value on the arguments of the 
‘“« Chorizontes,” or those who separate the poems, 
and ascribe them to different authors, and even to 
different ages. The Iliad, which he prefers to the 
Odyssey, he regards as the work of Homer in the 
full strength and vigour of his faculties: in the 
Odyssey he thinks the great luminary has just 
begun his descending course. He sees no sufficient 
reason for ascribing to Homer any of the other 
works reputed to be Homeric, as the Hymns, or the 
Margites. He regards the art of writing as not 
having existed at the time of the composition of the 
poems, and considers them to have been for many 
years handed on by memory from one rhapsodist to 
another. 

With respect to the genuineness and integrity of 
our present text, Mr. G. me’s opinion’ is as fol- 
lows :—He thinks that no reasonable doubt rests 
upon any considerable passage in the two poems, 
a. sel on the twenty-fourth book of the Odyssey; 
and, even with respect to this, he evidently inclines 
to the belief that it is genuine. In the remainder of 
the two works he sees no signs of corruption or inter- 
polation, unless in single lines and words, which in 
no way affect the general character of the poems. 
He considers, Gaon, that we may handle the text 
with a reasonable confidence that the ground is firm 
under our feet, and that we possess in all essential 
points the real work of Homer. 

On the interesting question of how far the events 
narrated in the poems are to be regarded as histori- 
cally true, Mr. Gladstone expresses himself as fol- 
lows :— 


“There are very strong presumptions that Homer is historical 
with respect to his chief events and persons. For it is the chief 
business of the poet or bard, as such, in early times to record 
facts, while he records them in the forms of beauty supplied by 
his art; and especially [is it the business] of the bard who lives 
near the events of which he professes to sing. It is plain that 
Homer so viewed the poet’s office from the nature of the lays 
which he introduces ; from his representing to us Achilles en- 
gaged in singing the deeds of heroes ; and from his saying that 
the gods ordained the War of Troy that it might be sung to all 
posterity ; with other like sentiments. The structure and tenor 
of the poems throughout indicate the highest regard to national 
tastes and Se peamerane and those tastes were manifestly very 
strong as to all matters of tradition and hereditary fame. . . - 
The genealogies given in the poems appear, almost of them- 
selves, to prove an historic design. The catalogue in the second 
Iliad implies a purpose with reference to the nation, much the 
same as that indicated by the genealogies with respect to par- 
ticular persons or families. A considerable number of 
minute particulars given, especially in the Lliad, are of a nature 
to derive their interest wholly from recording matters of fact ; 
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such, for instance, as the small stature of Tudeus, the mare driven 
by Menelaus, and many others. Homer also often introduces 
curious legends of genealogy and race, in a manner which is palpa- 
bly inopportune for the purposes of poetry, and which is, on the 
other hand, fully accounted for by the historic aim.” —Pp. 7—9. 


At the same time, while Homer’s general aim and 
object was (as Mr. Gladstone holds) historic, he 
warns us against supposing that the whole narrative 
—apart, of course, from its supernatural incidents— 
is to be viewed as a true and exact account of the 
events as they occurred in fact. ‘‘ Several points of 
the story are presented to us,’’ he observes, ‘‘in a 
dress apparently mythical. Many of the names of 
persons appear to have been invented.” Even of 
persons whose existence is historical, ‘‘ it remains 
open to doubt how large a proportion of the charac- 
teristic features, with which they are invested, may 
be due to the imagination of the poet.” It is ‘‘im- 
possible, therefore, to define with rigour the limits 
within which the poems are to be considered his- 
torical.” As with the ‘“ Historical Romance” of 
modern times, the writer has so intermingled truth 
and fiction that it is impossible to say where the one 
ends and the other begins; impossible, without a 
historical touchstone, which does not exist, to distin- 
guish clearly the false from the true, the real oceur- 
rence from the life-like fiction, the product of the 
creative genius of the poet. 

But, after all, this is of no great consequence. It 
is not with respect to the ‘‘ dry bones of fact ’—the 
mere narrative of the war, or of the wanderings, that 
itis important to know—at any rate, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s point of view—whether we may regard the 
song of Homer as “ historic song” or no. ‘The real 
point of interest is this—May we regard him as 
‘‘historical as to manners, customs, ideas, and insti- 
tutions’”’? May we view him as presenting to us a 
true account of the Grecian people of his time in 
what concerns their religion, polity, mode of life, 
ethnic varieties, relations with foreigners, and the 
like? May we consider that he gives us a faithful 
representation of the world of his day—a world of 
which we have no other picture ?—since, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s view, there is a gap of many centuries 
between Homer and the next Greek writer. It is in 
these respects, especially and emphatically, that Mr. 
Gladstone claims for his author an historic character. 
Homer, in his opinion, ‘‘has probably told us more 
about the world and its inhabitants at his own epoch 
than any historian that ever lived.” 

In the wide field of interesting and varied know- 
ledge thus opened to us, attention is naturally and 
properly claimed for certain main subjects. These 
are the ethnic character of the Greeks and of the 
races most in contact with them; the nature and 
component elements of their religious system; the 
character of their morality; and their system of 
government. Mr. Gladstone’s volume is mainly 
occupied with the expression of his views on these 
four points. Omitting for the present the grounds 
upon which he rests his conclusions, we shall en- 
deavour to give briefly the results at which he 
arrives with respect to them :— 

_I. Ethnically, he regards the Greeks of Homer’s 
time as, very decidedly, a mixed race. To the com- 
position of the mixture had contributed three main 
elements, viz., the Pelasgic, the Hellenic, and the 
Phoenician. 1. The Pelasgians formed the base of 
the Greek nation. They were the primitive occu- 
pants of the Hellenic peninsula, and brought with 
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them into the country the pursuits of agriculture, and 
the habits of a settled life. But they were unwar- 
like and unenterprising. Maritime adventure was 
not to their taste. In war they could exhibit a 
certain amount of passive stoutness; but they were 
without ardour or é/an—Russian rather than French 
in their temperament; and they wanted the qualities 
for command. 2. The Hellenes supervened upon 
the Pelasgi. In numbers they fell very much short 
of them; but in all the qualities which constitute 
greatness they far surpassed their predecessors. They 
were spirited, energetic, imaginative. They brought 
into Greece the ‘practice, or discipline of hunting,” 
and possessed both a high political genius and an 
extraordinary excellence in war. They immigrated 
into Greece by the route of the Hellespont and the 
northern or Thracian line of coast long after the 
country had been occupied by Pelasgi, and formed 
everywhere, or almost everywhere, a superior aris- 
tocratic and ruling class. ‘The essential excellences 
of the Greek people belonged mainly to this race ; still, 
however, its influence was but that of a class or of a 
branch; the most durable vitality of the people 
resided in a mass or stock, which was Pelasgic ; 
Hellenic ascendency consequently tended, as time 
went on, to disappear; and in the later historic ages 
pre-eminence was asserted by the tribes and peoples 
which had retained throughout a dominant Pelasgian 
character. 3. The Phoonician element was smaller 
even than the Hellenic, and had far less influence on 
the formation of the national temper. But it was not 
unimportant. It entered Greece by sea at various 
points, and was particularly strong in Crete, where it 
is represented by the reign of Minos, in Boootia, and 
in the Peloponnese. It introduced into Greece the 
spirit of commercial enterprise, athletic sports and 
games, architecture, music, and a taste for the fine 
arts generally. It is to be recognised in the native 
traditions, not only of Minos and of Cadmus, but of 
Danaiis and the Colidw. Through the latter, it 
furnished to Greece a number of the ruling families. 
The gifts of the higher civilisation were introduced 
among the Greeks in this way, and the impulse was 
received which led to such magnificent results in 
later ages. 

Mr. Gladstone finds the triple origin of the Greeks 
recognised intentionally or instinctively by Homer, 
in the ‘‘ Three Great Appellations,’”’ applied by him 
to the army before Troy, viz., Argeioi, Achaioi, and 
Danaoi—the first applied (he thinks) especially to 
the masses, and to them as engaged in peaceful pur- 
suits, particularly in tillage; the second limited to 
the chiefs or aristocracy, or, if designating the people 
at all, attaching to them only as regarded through 
the governing class; and the third, designating the 
soldiery, or the people in warfare. In “ Argeioi” 
he sees a Pelasgic epithet, connected with égpyov (work) 
aypés (field), and with the Latin ager and agrestis, a 
sort of equivalent to ‘‘the working-classes.” 
‘‘ Achaioi’’ he takes to be the proper national appel- 
lative of the particular Hellenic race, which in 
Homer’s time had acquired a preponderating in- 
fluence in Greece generally, and furnished the upper 
class in most states and countries. ‘Danaoi” he 
regards as a Phoonician title—apparently as a name 
by which the Phoenicians, or a part of them, knew 
themselyes—belonging therefore properly to the 
Phoenician element in Greece, but extended, as an 
honourable appellative, to the people generally when 
engaged in their highest function. 
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II. In the religious system of the Greeks Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that he discerns the same mixed 
character which he traces in the blood of the nation. 
The Pelasgic, Hellenic, and Phoenician elements of 
the people all furnished, he thinks, their quota to the 
common stock of religious ideas; and the system 
which gradually grew up and stands revealed to us in 
the works of Homer may, he considers, be resolved 
back without much difficulty into its component parts. 
The religion of the Pelasgi was a worship of Nature- 
Powers, which were scarcely persons. It furnished 
to the mythology of Homer, Kronos (Time), Gaia, 
Rhea, or De-meter (Earth), Hephaistos (Fire), 
Nereus (Water), Oceanus (Ocean), Zeus (Air), 
Aidoneus (the Under-world), Dioné (a female Zeus), 
perhaps Ares (War), and certainly the River-gods 
and Wind-gods. From Phoenicia came Poseiddén, 
Hermes, Dionysus, Aphrodite, Heilios, . Artemis, 
Persephoné, Amphitrité, Atlas, Maias, Calypso, Circé, 
etc. The Hellenes furnished Heré, Leto, Apollo, 
Athené, Iris, Themis, Hebe, Paiedn, and the like ; 
while at the same time they assumed and exercised a 
right of modifying at their will the religious ideas 
contributed by their co-partners in the nation, and 
took care to give to their own contributions the fore- 
most and most conspicuous place. One whole class of 
Pelasgian deities, the most venerated of all perhaps, 
they deposed from heaven and relegated to the 
Under-world, as Kronos, Rhea, or Gaia, the Titans, ete. 
Others they relegated to a less remote sphere, but still, 
as it were, ‘‘ put by,” substituting for each of them as 
the actual object of worship a more lively and active 
principle. Thus Nereus was confined to the far sea- 
depths; Oceanus to the distant ocean river; while 
Poseidén was installed in the actual government of 
the realms of sea, and had his place at the Olympian 
council. The*essence of the Hellenic religion was 
the distinct personality of the gods; and it was 
further characterised, first, by a strong anthropo- 
morphic tone, and secondly, by the possession of 
certain elevated and mysterious ideas on the subject 
of the Divine Nature, which bear an affinity to some 
of the highest truths conveyed to the Hebrew race by 
Revelation. In the Zeus, Apollo, and Athené of 
Homer, who stand at the head of his mythology, 
markedly superior to the other deities, and forming 
as it were a class by themselves, Mr. Gladstone sees 
a reflection of the Revealed Doctrine of the Trinity— 
a belief for which nothing will account but the tradi- 
tions of the Hebrew race. ‘‘Athené, in particular, 
has many of the characteristics of the Eternal 
Wisdom, which came forth from the bosom of God.” 
Apollo, the only son whom Zeus calls “dear,” the 
Defender of Heaven and Deliverer of the Immortals, 
the all-knowing Prophet and Lord of Life and Death, 
is an adumbration of the Messiah. 

With respect to the question, whence the Hellenes 
could have derived a belief in such close correspon- 
dence with the essential features of the Jewish creed, 
Mr. Gladstone suggests that either the knowledge 
may have come to them from the Hebrews through 
the Phoenicians, who had certainly dealings with 
both, or that (and this he thinks more probable) the 
Hellenes preserved through all their wanderings 
certain portions of that primeval revelation, the 
common heritage of the Semitic, Japhetic, and other 
families of the human race, which afterwards took 
shape in the writings of Moses and the other sacred 
books of the Jews. 

Other points of the Hellenic religion, in which an 
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analogy to Hebrew belief is traced, are the follow- 
ing :—Leto, the mother of Apollo, a figure of great 
purity and dignity in Homer, is regarded as “ag 
record, and a sufficiently clear indication of the 
Hebrew tradition respecting the woman of whose 
seed the Deliverer of mankind was to be.” Iris, 
the messenger from heaven to man, represents “the 
traditional function of the rainbow as a sign that the 
great covenants of Nature remain undisturbed.” Até, 
the Temptress, a ‘living Power of Evil extraneous 
to man, ever soliciting him to his own loss and ruin,” 
is ‘a picture much resembling the Satan of Scripture, 
the Serpent of the Book of Genesis.” ‘‘The three- 
fold division of the unseen world,” made by Homer, 
‘ig in some kind of correspondence with the Chris- 
tian, and with what may have been the patriarchal 
tradition ; as is the retributive character of the future 
state, however imperfectly developed, and the con- 
tinuance there of the habits and propensities acquired 
on earth.”” The descent of men from gods is in ac- 
cordance with the ‘tradition, such as we find from the 
Scriptures to have prevailed among the Hebrews, by 
which man in his first inception was viewed as stand- 
ing in the relation of sonship to the Almighty.” 
Finally, ‘‘the legend of Ganymede,” pure in Homer, 
and only “afterwards perverted to the purposes of 
depravity, seems to recall, though it is in a lower 
form, the tradition of Enoch, who ‘ was not, for God 
took him.’ ”’ 

But our space warns us to proceed from the second 
to the third head. 

ITI. The ethics of the heroic age may be thus 
summed up. In a general way, virtue is approved 
and vice held up to reprobation; but the limits of 
virtue and vice are fixed incorrectly. The main 
virtues are courage, prudence, purity, patience, jus- 
tice, self-control, affectionateness, tenderness. But 
the courage ‘‘ occasionally degenerates into ferocity ;” 
the prudence “‘ takes a tinge of cunning ;”’ the purity 
does not disallow concubinage in certain cases; the 
self-control is compatible with bursts of fury upon 
occasion, with boasting, insolence, and a complete 
abandonment of the soul to despair, grief, or the 
desire of revenge. The model Greek of Homer is care- 
less of bloodshed, not disinclined to fraud, selt-assert- 
ing, liable to terrible fits of passion; but he is high- 
spirited, energetic, adventurous, warm in his affections, 
reverent towards the gods and towards his superiors, 
frank and honest in his ordinary dealings with his 
fellows, tender towards the poor and the unfortunate, 
brave, just, moderate in his enjoyments, and above 
all, pure alike in thought and in conduct. The basis 
of morality is threefold. 1. The existence within the 
breast of each man of a véueois, or moral sense, de- 
terring from crime and protesting against it when 
committed. 2. The further existence of an aidis, 
or sense of honour, a regard for the opinion which 
others would form of our conduct if known to them; 
and, 3, Belief in the moral nature of the gods, and in 


their power and will to punish wickedness of what- | 


ever kind. Wickedness (éracaain) is viewed not 
merely as an offence against human law or social 
order, but as evil in itself, as a contravention of the 
Divine order which rules the world, as sinful and 
without excuse, and “as entailing final punishment 
alike without warning and without mercy.” Duty is 
recognised in both its forms, as towards God and as 
towards man; but duty towards man is limited in its 
range instead of being universal. It holds, not be- 
tween all men, but between certain men. These are 
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(1), members of the same state or nation ; (2), mem- 
bers of the same family ; (3), persons bound by the 
law of guestship ; and (4), suppliants, and those to 
whom they addressed themselves. The family tie has 
peculiar strength. Filial and parental affection are 
profound and tender; husbands and wives are, with 
rare exceptions, faithful and warmly attached; the 
marriage bond is regarded as indissoluble; brothers 
watch carefully over each other’s safety; the army 
itself is marshalled by clans (ppfrpa:) and tribes (gira), 
the love even of distant kindred being depended upon 
to animate each man to greater exertion. The posi- 
tion of women, and the estimation in which they are 
held, deserve especial notice. ‘It would be hard,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ to discover any period of his- 
tory, or country of the world, not being Christian, in 
which women stood so high as with the Greeks of the 
heroic age.” 

IV. The polity of the heroic age has features which 
should give it a peculiar interest to moderns, and 
above all to Englishmen, since, without being 
fanciful, ‘‘we may trace an original similitude 
between the Homeric picture of it, and the best ideas 
of our European and our British ancestry.”’ Govern- 
ments were monarchical, but not absolute. Kings 
ruled by a sort of divine right; but still each 
monarch was controlled by a council (fovaj), com- 
posed of his princes or nobles, and by an assembly 
(ayopd), consisting of the entire mass of the free 
citizens. Speech was free; eloquence flourished ; all 
public matters were fully debated; and when a 
difference of opinion arose, enlightened public opinion 
carried the day. An intense corporate or public life 
subsisted, and worked side by side with the life, 
equally intense, of the individual. Kings represented 
thestate, andcommonly acted forit, andinits name; but 
under a strong sense of responsibility. When doubt or 
difficulty arose, the Assembly had to be summoned, 
and had to decide; the ‘greatest ultimate power 
possessed by the king” being ‘that of exercising 
an influence upon his subjects, there gathered into 
one focus, through the combined medium of their 
reveronce for his person and of his powers of per- 
suasion.” Freedom thus was highly prized and 
flourished ; but, on the other hand, equality was 
not dreamt of. The bulk of the community con- 
sisted of ‘‘small or peasant proprietors, tilling their 
own lands.” Below these were persons without 
property, who cultivated the lands of others, or other- 
wise let our their services for hire. Below these, 
again, were the slaves. In the ascending scale may 
be named—first, richer proprietors, who employed 
some free or slave labour; and, secondly, a small 
class of tolerably wealthy nobles. Over all was the 
king, who was expected to combine considerable 
private wealth with great personal prowess, prudence 
and sagacity in council, and a gift of speech. With 
this condition of things all classes appear to have 
been fairly content; ‘‘ particular classes did not 
plot against the state; we hear little of the tyranny 
of kings, or the insubordination of subjects.”” When 
revolutions occurred—and they did occur sometimes— 
it was generally owing to the ambition of some indivi- 
dual noble, who took advantage of weakness in the 
reigning sovereign to depose him, together with his 
house, and step into the vacant place. Popular 
revolution nowhere shows itself. Greek society was 
held together by ‘‘one great creative and formative 
idea,” that of reverence—a “‘ principle, the counter- 
agent to all meanness and selfishness, which obliges 
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aman to have regard to some law or standard above 
that of force, and extrinsic to his own will, his own 
passions, or his own propensities’’—a principle, 
multiform and manifold, embracing reverence for 
God, reverence for parents, reverence for kings, 
reverence for the old, reverence for beauty, reverence 
for the opinion of fellow-men, reverence for the 
dead, reverence for the weak and poor, and the like. 
‘‘These emotions and habits of reverence were,” 
Mr. Gladstone observes, ‘‘to the Greek mind what 
the dykes in Holland are to the surface of the 
country ; shutting off passions as the angry sea, and 
securing a broad open surface for the growth of every 
tender and genial product of the soil.” 





FOOLS. 


“THE population of this island is twenty-seven 
millions—mostly fools.” This is Mr. ‘Thomas 
Carlyle’s roughly emphatic way of stating the fact 
that the majority of mankind are not gifted with 
much wisdom. It is of no use quarrelling with 
the terms of the proposition, if it be a true one. 
Whether we relish the fact or not, we must put up 
with it, being a fact. The fools are here, and meet 
us at every turn, so that the wisest and best of men, 
do what they may, must inevitably have to deal with 
them. 

How to deal with them is another question, which 
is answerable and answered in various ways, some- 
times to the no small loss of the subjects of it. The 
generality of clever people—the smart men of busi- 
ness especially—answer the question in a practical 
way by doing their utmost to make a profit out of fools, 
They adopt the principles of the famous. quack who,. 
when a friend suggested that his nostrums would 
succeed only with fools, replied, ‘‘Give me the fools 
for customers, and you are welcome to the wise men.” 
He was certainly right, from his point of view; he 
must have seen what we can all see if we choose to 
look around us, that of the many large fortunes 
made in our time, the far greater majority are made 
up of the sacrifices of fools—that is, the sacrifices 
which unreflecting people make to those who 
minister to their heedlessness, covetousness, self- 
seeking, and vanity. There is no commerce half so 
profitable as trading upon the failings and weak- 
nesses of our fellows—no speculation so safe and 
well-founded as one which is based on calculations 
of popular credulity and self-esteem. 

The phases of folly are so multitudinous that to 
attempt to describe a tithe of them were to write a 
volume. We have space only for a few paragraphs, 
and must content ourselves with a little discursive 
generalising on the subject—not without the hope, 
however, of starting some suggestion that may be of 
use, or raising some misgivings which may be profit- 
ably entertained. 

It need hardly be premised that it is of folly in its 
worldly phases, as contrasted with what is called 
‘worldly wisdom,” that we are here alone speaking. 
On a far higher ground, and with wider range, we 
might discourse of what is wise and what foolish. 
He was doubtless a man of great worldly wisdom, 
that ‘ secularist”? farmer whose ground brought 
forth plentifully, and who said to his soul, ‘‘ Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine: 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto 
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him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee.” ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” Wisdom is folly, 
prudence madness here! But our theme is in lowlier 
strain, of this world’s fools and folly. To begin 
at the beginning: There is the uncountable host of 
natural simpletons who want brains, and who, if the 
experience of all past time is any pledge of the future, 
are likely to want them—the thick-skulled race out 
of whom nothing is ever to be got simply because 
nothing is ever to be got into them. Socially, they 
‘may be regarded as a species of human automatons, 
who get through life and its obligations much as a 
machine gets through its work—being shunted by 
circumstance into some groove or rut, or on to some 
rail, of routine, which suits their non-capacity, and 
along which they travel backwards and forwards to 
the end of the chapter. Such are great multitudes 
of the uneducated classes, brought up to lead a kind 
of animal existence, having few mental occupations 
or intellectual pleasures, and who go through the 
world, for the most part, without a wish for any 
enjoyment that is not sensual. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that this race of fools is 
confined to what we are accustomed to call the lower 
or the humblerclasses. On the contrary, not a few of 
them are in respectable, some even in eminent posi- 
tions, enjoying a status into which they have been 
thrust by the stress of circumstances, by the ac- 
cident of birth, or by the impulse of events beyond 
their control. ‘These are the fools of fortune—and, 
of all boobies on the face of the earth, they are in a 
ertain sense the most to be congratulated. Some- 
times we see them on the platform, and sometimes 
even in the senate, but much more often in vestry- 
rooms, committee-rooms, or among corporate bodies 
or boards of management. As members of corpora- 
tions they act harmlessly enough, and are a kind of 
dead weight or ballast, giving weight and solidity to 
the proceedings by their presence and overwhelming 
respectability. They shine, especially if bearing titles 
or handles to their names, as dummy directors of 
joint-stock companies, where they sign their names 
to documents the purport of which they neither 
know nor care to know, and pocket their periodical 
guineas with the soothing consciousness of having 
earned them. They are emphatically the com- 
fortable men, warm in person and purse, cushioned 
and padded on all sides, having a swingeing 
balance at their banker’s, and getting all the rough- 
and-tumble work of life’s battle done for them by 
others. Of course this fortunate class are the 
exceptions, but it is wonderful notwithstanding how 
numerous they are; there is hardly any mystery so 
perplexing to a thinking person as the continuous 
prosperity of people of this sort and their utter 
unconsciousness of the anomalies and incongruities 
they present. ‘They are not by any means a pleasant 
sort to have to do with—there is no getting at them, 
and they make no attempts to get at you; being all- 
sufficient to themselves, they can fill the sphere they 
move in without your help. If you do get at them 
you gain nothing: fertile in commonplaces, they 
never venture an original remark, but are apt to 
bristle up and resent originality in others as a 
dangerous species of innovation. 

Then there are the conceited boobies, who imagine 
themselves clever and a match for anybody and 
everybody. This class may be said to labour under 
a disease, to some touch of which most persons are 
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liable at the outset of life—a sort of mental measles 
which breaks out in hobbledehoyhood, and by break- 
ing out fully and fairly gets cured, but which if it 
strikes inwards, as nurses say, as it is very apt to do, 
never gets cured at all. The worst of all victims to 
this disorder are the unfortunate youths one hears of 
now and then, who, coming into large possessions 
ere they have the wit to manage them, fall into the 
hands of flatterers and sharpers, whose pigeons they 
become, and who pluck them to the last feather. It 
is so far well that the majority of the conceited- 
booby class are not worth the trouble of the pluck- 
ing processes, but make fools of themselves in some 
less disastrous way. If under such treatment the 
conceit is sufficiently taken out of them—well ; if not, 
the poor creatures remain infected all their lives, and 
we must put up with them as best we may. 

In some sort allied to the above are the pottering 
race of dilettante amateurs, who so far from imagin- 
ing themselves fools, suppose themselves qualified 
to instruct the world at large. Knowing a little, 
they conclude they know everything, and are ready 
to pronounce at all times on all subjects. Unfortu- 
nately this class of self-satisfied smatterers is grow- 
ing more numerous from day to day, and are turning 
up in alldirections. They are artistic, or musical, or 
antiquarian, or archeological, or scientific, or meta- 
physical, or anythingelseical—and whatever they are 
and wherever they are, they are the bores of the 
occasion, and should be abolished accordingly. They 
owe their existence and their voluble capacities, it 
may be fairly inferred, to the everything-made-easy 
system on which art, science, philosophy, and all 
the ologies are now brought “to the level of the 
humblest capacity.” It is not an easy thing to shut 
them up, though that duty is sometimes performed 
rather ruthlessly by some overbored victim, to the 
immense satisfaction of lodkers-on. 

On the roll of fools stands pre-eminent the chatter- 
ing fool—the man who is for ever wagging his 
tongue. Give him any subject, and he will talk 
about it by the hour together ; and give him nothing 
to talk about, and he will talk about nothing just as 
glibly and volubly and just as long. He is specially 
given to talk about himself, and comes round as 
naturally to that topic, whatever may be the point from 
which he starts, or any one else starts, as the needle 
of the compass comes round to the north. He will 
rather speak ill of himself, than not speak of himself 
at all; and indeed had rather that you should do the 
same than that you should say nothing about him. 
Such people seem to live for the sole purpose of talk- 
ing, and the importance they attach to the incessant 
clatter which others would be so glad to extinguish, 
is sometimes manifested in a manner sufficiently odd. 
You will see the chatterer, for instance, carving at 
table, with his knife stuck into the joint, the dish 
growing cold, the guests waiting to be served, and 
everything at a standstill, while he is utterly oblivious 
of the important duties of the moment. Or you shall 
see him half-choked through chattering with his 
mouth full—or half-starved at a banquet because he 
has been talking while others were eating and drink- 
ing. ‘You talk so much,” said the Frenchman, 
“that I cannot taste my food,”—and he might 
have said more than that, for the incessant talker 
is a frightful incubus, marring enjoyment of every 
kind. 

Among the list of fools may be mentioned the 
recklessly harum-scarum fools, who take action 
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without thought or deliberation, and spend their 
days and nights in suffering the penalty of their 
rashness ; the procrastinating fools, who put off till 
to-morrow what they should do to-day, and waste 
their lives in waiting for a morrow which never 


_eomes; the fools of party, who bind themselves in 


bonds with people they don’t like for the sake of 
being revenged upon other people whom they detest; 
spendthrifts, who pay service to the devil with the 
leisure and the wealth that are due to their Maker; 
getters-up-behind, who are deservedly kicked down 
when they seek to prey upon the talents of others 
and to reap a harvest which wiser men have sown; 
hobbyhorsical f,ols, who ride their hobbies to death, 
and sacrifice name and fame, and even life itself, to 
the mere passion for notoriety; and miserly fools, 
who desecrate the bounties of Providence by re- 
fusing either to enjoy them or to share them with 
others. 

Then there are the learned fools—for it is surely 
true that a man may be learned and even wise in 
some respects, and yet a foolin others. What can be 
said of the philosopher, for instance, who dissects the 
world of matter or of mind too minutely, and loses 
himself in the mazes of metaphysics. Is he not like 
the child who pulls his toy to pieces to discover the 
mystery of its construction, and then whimpers over 
the fragments which he cannot put together again? 
This also is foolishness. And greater fools till is he 
who, however wise in the knowledge of nature’s 
laws, ‘‘ believes that this universal frame is without a 
ei ‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 

Also there are the fools of ambition—the men 
who in their chase after fame and renown disregard 
the means for the sake of the end, and who prefer a 
great reputation to a good one. Every man who 
entertains such a preference is a fool at bottom, let 
the world say what it will of him. 

There are certain attributes of the fool, which his 
nature compels him to exhibit, and by the display of 
which he may be recognised. We will jot down 
afew of them. The fool is angry without sufficient 
cause, and will cherish his anger even when the cause 
of it exists no longer; he talks without purpose, and 
revels in the sound of his own voice; he contracts 
intimacies with persons of whom he knows nothing ; 
he is inquisitive in matters that do not concern 
him, and communicative when he should be silent; 
he has no faculty for discriminating character ; he is 
variable as the weather, and for ever changing, decry- 
ing to-day what he lauded yesterday and will dispar- 
age again to-morrow. The excellence in another 
which charms and delights the wise, irritates and 
offends him, because it wounds his pride. If he has 
no prejudices it is because he has no principles, 
having renounced both through incapacity for distin- 
guishing one from the other. And—not to be too 
diffuse in this charming category—he is a man who 


-dotes on the past, boasts of the future, and sys- 


tematically wastes or abuses the present. 

We may apply these tests upon occasion, and per-. 
‘haps profit by their application if we have the wit to 
use them wisely. But if we go about with them in 
the world, gauging folks by rod and rule, and sub- 
jecting all whom we encounter by their standard, we 
run the imminent risk of winning for our pains a 
place in the catalogue of fools for us also. It were 
better, perhaps, to con over these tests in solitude and 


-apply some of them to ourselves. 
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Savines Banks TransFers.—A letter having appeared in 
the ‘‘Times” complaining of the heavy testamentary expenses 
required before a widow could obtain money deposited by her 
late husband, an official note states :—‘‘First, by the S.B. 
Acts no probate, or administration, or legacy duty at all is pay- 
able by the representatives of a S. B. depositor unless the deposits 
amount to £50, whereas such duties attach in all other cases 
where the personals amount to £20. Secondly, if a married 
man chooses to invest his money in the S.B. in the joint names 
of himself and his wife, whatever the amount may be, it is pay- 
able to the survivor without any testamentary or other expenses 
whatsoever.” 

Unitep States’ INTERNAL REVENUE.—Of the tax collected 
on spirits in 1869, $30,543,998 were collected from spirits at the 
rate of 50 cents per gallon, against $13,419,092 in 1868 at $2 
per gallon. Of the tax on tobacco there were collected 
$13,638,934 on chewing, $3,206,544 on smoking tobacco, and 
$4,957,679 on cigars. There were collected from retail liquor 
dealers $1,676,690. Of the taxes on gross receipts, railroads 
paid $3,255,487 ; insurance companies, $1,323,330; express 
companies, $579,567; steamboats, $222,964; telegraph com- 
panies, $205,441; theatres, operas, etc., $231,052; stage 
coaches, $183,128 ; ferries, $144,978 ; bridges, $51,257 ; lotte- 
ries, $60,329 ; ships, barges, etc., $36,967; canals, $649,456. 
On special taxes, retail dealers paid $1,885,099 ; wholesale 
dealers, sales not over $50,000, paid $1,405,994 ; wholesale 
dealers, sales over $50,000, $4,081,696 ; stockbrokers paid, 
$75,507 ; produce-brokers paid, $86,954 ; claim agents, $36, 986 ; 
lawyers, $337,818 ; lottery ticket dealers, $58,240; hotels, 
$587,162 ; manufacturers, $1,222,675 ; physicians and surgeons, 
$489,410; stallions and jacks, $325,602 ; peddlers of fish, 
$12,397. Of the income-tax, there was derived from personal 
income $25,025,068, from bank dividends $3,769,185, from 
railroad companies (dividends) $2,831,140, from railroad com- 
panies (interest on bonds) $1,503,846, insurance companies 
(dividends) $847,668, from salaries of United States’ officers 
$561,962. On articles in Schedule A there were derived from 
billiard-tables $22,805, from carriages $184,035, from silver 
plate $204,537, from watches $471,286. 


Irn1sH PoticE AND CrimE.—The total number of police in 
Ireland during 1868 was 13,915, an increase of 612 on the 
numbers of the preceding year. The cost of maintaining this 
army of occupation in 1868 was £914,979, exhibiting an in- 
crease of £12,681 over 1867. The average cost of each man in 
the Irish police is £59 per annum, or about £20 a year less than 
the amount paid for each guardian of the peace in England ; 
yet the total charge for police upon England and Wales, with 
nearly four times the estimated population of Ireland, is little 
more than double that of the Irish constabulary. In Ireland 
there is a policeman to every 397 of the population ; in England 
and Wales only one to every 889. In fact, the Irish constabu- 
lary are used rather for purposes of policy than of police, and 
thus naturally a great part of the burden is borne by her 
Majesty’s Treasury, which in this country would fall upon local 
revenues. In Ireland the Treasury pays more than ninety per 
cent. of the entire cost of the police ;in England and Wales less 
than twenty-five per cent. That these differences originate in 
purely political causes is clear from the actual statistics of: 
crime. The criminal classes in Ireland, including known 
thieves, receivers of stolen goods, prostitutes, and suspected 
persons, are only 10,220 in number. Dr. Hancock, in his 
annual digest of Irish criminal statistics, calculates that in an 
equal amount of the population of England and Wales there 
would be more than twice as many. On the other hand, the 
vagrants and tramps are more numerous by one-third in Ireland 
in proportion to the population ; a fact unquestionably due to 
the strict enforcement of the workhouse test in the administra- 
tion of the Irish Poor Law. It should be remembered that the 
daily number of persons in receipt of indoor and outdoor relief in 
Ireland for the year 1868-1869 was only 70,619, while in an equal 
number of the English population 238,858 were relieved. In 
regard to what. may be called the breeding-places of crime, 
Ireland falls behind this country by more than thirty per cent. 
in the number of houses of bad character ; but tramps’ lodging- 
houses (from the greater prevalence of vagrancy) are more than 
twice as numerous in the sister —— The prison statistics 
show, moreover, that the number o rsons in convict prisons, 
local prisons, and reformatories in Ireland is a little over 4,000, 
while in an equal English population there would be about 
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7,400 persons incarcerated. It may be urged, however, that 
this favourable feature is due to their less energetic efforts for 
the apprehension of criminals in Ireland. This, however, does 
not ase from Dr. Hancock’s statistics. The proportion of 
apprehensions to the number of crimes committed in Ireland 
during 1868, was 63 per cent. ; in England and Wales, for the 
previous year, the proportion was less than 51 per cent. For 
the year in question the return of crimes committed in Ireland 
was 9,090 ; in an equal England population the numbers would 
have been 14,239. Looking, however, to that grave class of 
offences, those against the person, Ireland, in proportion to her 
population, nearly doubles the English rate. Principally, how- 
ever, the excess is under the head of assaults. Murders— 
including only those returned for trial at assizes, and embracing 
infanticide—are put down in the Irish tables for 1868 at 45; in 
England, allowing for the difference of population, the propor- 
tion would be 34; but Dr. Hancock argues that from the 
coroners’ returns of verdicts at inquests there must be very 
great imperfection in the English police returns. Riot, sedi- 
tion, and malicious offences against property (chiefly, we sup- 
pose, cases of arson), are striking examples of the peculiar vices 
of Irish character. Under the last head in particular 560 Irish 
commitments are recorded against 471 in all England and 
Wales. 


Anriincton CemEeTEry.—Arlington Cemetery, once the pro- 
perty of General Lee, is situated on the opposite side of the 
Potomac to Washington, and in the State of Virginia. It is 
well known that when Virginia seceded, General Lee thought 
himself bound to go with his state. It is said the leave-taking 
between him and General Winfield Scott, his intimate friend and 
superior officer, was attended with tears, after the latter had 
vainly attempted to shake his resolution. The results are well 
known. Lee never came back again to Arlington Mansion, 
which was seized by the Federals, and the beautiful grounds 
were set apart as one of the cemeteries for the soldiers of the war. 
Here lie the remains of nearly 20,000, gathered from the various 
battle-fields, victims of one of the wickedest conspiracies which 
the ambition and selfishness of mankind have ever perpetrated. 
I know no sadder place to visit than this beautiful spot, covered 
with long rows of uniform white tomb-boards, recording name, 
death, and age of the deceased. He must be void of ordinary 
feelings who can gaze on this sight, his heart filled with the re- 
collection of the history it portrays, without emotion. 





** Now, ’neath their parent turf they rest, 

Far from the gory field ; 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast, 
On many a bloody shield. 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here ; 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The Soldier's Sepulchre,” 


The following also tells its own tale :—‘‘ Beneath this stone repose 
the bones of two thousand one hundred and eleven soldiers, 
gathered after the war from the fields of Bull Run and the route 
to the Rappahannock. Their remains could not be identified, 
but their names are recorded in the archives of their country ; 
and its grateful citizens honour them as of their noble army of 
martyrs. May they rest in peace.—Sept. a.p. 1866.”—F. G. 
Cash, Gloucester. 


Lizarps.—In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for October last there was 
an interesting paper on the habits of lizards in Europe, and it may 
not be uninteresting to some of your readers to learn those of some 
of the same species in distant parts of the world. In January, 1832, 
I, then a ‘‘mate,” now called ‘‘sub-lieutenant,” in H.M.S. 
Beagle, commanded by the late much-loved and deeply-lamented 
Admiral Fitzroy, was, for several successive nights, left on a 
small island of the Cape de Verde group, close to Porto Praya, 
in charge of some valuable instruments which were used for 
astronomical observations then going on. Finding that my 
provisions were used very freely by the numbers of mice that 
ran over me all night long, I made atrap of the tripod on whigh 
the theodolite stood when in use, and caught a dozen of the little 

lunderers before I had watched ten minutes. They were, 
however, so numerous that I found ita hopeless attempt to save 
my victuals by sacrificing the lives of a few, and as they seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy life, and to be incapable of doing harm to 
any one on an uninhabited island, I secured my prog as well as 
I could, and went tosleep, leaving the bodiesof the twelve victims 
on the box of the theodolite. What was my astonishment in 
the morning to find all the bodies gone, and nothing left of the 
twelve but four. heads from which the bodies had been eaten ! 
Thinking that they must have been devoured by an 
animal of the stoat or weasel kind, 1 caught a few more 
the next night, laid them in the same place, and sat up to 
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watch, my tent being so thin that the moon and stars gaye 
me a very good light. I had not been long watching when a 
mouse ran over my legs, chased by a lizard no bigger than 
itself, which soon caught it and carried it off squeaking. Pre- 
sently a lizard mounted the boa, looked round for a moment, 
then pounced on the nearest dead mouse, and ran off with it ; 
other lizards followed, and soon all the dead mice disappeared, 
I remained for some time watching the hunting which went on 
continuously over my legs, the mice sometimes making a piteous 
squeak when running, as a hare does before a stoat. I had 
never before seen or even heard of carnivorous lizards, thinking 
that they lived on flies and other insects. In India, on the 
walls and ceilings of all the houses, quantities of small lizards 
may be seen, watching for flies, which appear to be fascinated by 
the lizard’s gaze, as the latter creep stealthily to within a foot 
or so, and then, with a rush, seize their prey. In the Brazils 
and some other countries, the iguana, of the lizard tribe, grows 
to a large size. I shot two in one day, each of which measured 
three feet in length, and I have been told that they grow even 
larger. Their flesh is by some much esteemed as food. At the 
Galapagos Islands in the Pacific Ocean, we found two kinds of 
these reptiles, one black in colour and amphibious, the other 
of a dirty-red hue, which kept entirely to the land. Of neither 
kind, however, did we see any so large as those in Brazil. We 
ate several of the amphibious kind, and in a pie they could not 
be distinguished from rabbits, but their hideous aspect when 
alive created a repugnance to them as food, even when we had no 
other fresh meat than the ‘‘ galapagos,” or land tortoise, from 
which the islands take their name. I think we did not see any 
of either kind more than eighteen inches long. Their ugliness, 
especially that of the amphibii, is extreme, and they have a 
curious habit of assembling in groups of three or four on the 
rocks to bask in the sun, resting their heads together on a 
stone. One of the officers remarked that when he saw them in 
this position they looked like little conspirators plotting some 
unearthly mischief. I believe the common small English 
lizard can exist without food for a long time, as I once found 
one under a brick that had lain there for months at least in the 
same spot ; it got up and ran away as soon as the brick was 
lifted, leaving a perfect mould into which it had been pressed 
by the weight of the brick. RN. 


CHARITY AMONG SporTING Mren.—The alms box of the 
Samaritan Fund of St. George’s Hospital at Tattersall’s was 
opened after an interim of twelve months, but not”a single 
farthing was found in it.—British Medical Journal. 


TromMBoNEs IN Cuunrcyu.—At a meeting recently held in 
Manchester, Mr. Henry Cole, c.3., delivered an address on the 
educational advantages of circulating the works of art from the 
South Kensington Museum, and expressed his belief that not 
half the use was made of the churches in Manchester that might 
be. A clergyman in London, he said, had granted him the use 
of his church four evenings in the week, and he had had an 
overflowing attendance at each service. The manner in which 
he had attracted the people was by ‘‘ adopting the patriarchal 
system of using the accompaniments of four silver trumpets and 
four kettledrums ” to the singing of the hymns. He strongly 
advocated the use of trumpets, kettledrums, and trombones in 
churches, and said he felt certain that ‘‘if he lived in Manches- 
ter he should have no difficulty in filling its churches with 
people from the public-houses.”—Church Review. 


MANCHESTER ParisH CuurcH In 1816.—Strolling into the 
old church at Manchester, I heard a strange noise, which I 
should elsewhere have mistaken for the bleating of lambs. 
Going to the spot, a distant aisle, I found two rows of women 
standing in files, each with a babe in her arms. The minister 
went down the line, sprinkling each infant ashewent. I suppose 
the efficiency of the sprinkling—I mean the fact that the water 
did touch—was evidenced by a distinct squeal from each. 
Words were muttered by the pet on his course, but one 
prayer served forall. This I thought to be a christening by 
wholesale ; and I could not repress the irreverent thought that, 
being in the metropolis of manufactures, the aid of steam or 
machinery might be called in. I was told that on Sunday 
evenings the ceremony is repeated.—Diary of Henry Crabb 
Robinson. 

GREENWICH TIME BY TELEGRAPH.—Greenwich time is to be 
telegraphed daily to all telegraph stations in England, Scotland 
and Wales. All the Post-office' clocks will therefore be regu- 
lated by Greenwich every morning, so that when persons go to 
post their letters they can set their watches according to the 
correct time of day at Greenwich Observatory. In Ireland, in 
the same way, Dublin time will be telegraphed all over the 
country. 
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